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j&gnopsses of important Hrticlea. 

A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. IV. 
By Professor W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, September, 1898. 1 

(18) Foolish Galatians. This expression is especially forcible when 
it is seen to include the inhabitants of the southern portion of the 
Roman province. The " men of the province Galatia " were desirous 
of education, had shaken off the native superstitions, and laid claim to 
noesis. There is, accordingly, a telling innuendo in avorjToi TaAoTai — 
"you who are showing yourselves devoid of noesis." The expression 
concentrates into two words the sting that lies in the whole paragraph 

(19) The two stages. The Galatian Christians clearly have been 
led astray by a theory of lower and higher stages in Christianity, thus 
following an idea of their pagan days. Such a theory had evidently 
been communicated to them by the Judaizing emissaries who accepted 
the apostolic decree (Acts, chap. 15), but interpreted it differently from 
Paul. They did not, indeed, any longer claim that the Gentile Chris- 
tian needed to be circumcised to be saved, but plausibly argued that 
Christians who really were strong ought to go on from the observance 
of the four conditions to bearing the whole burden of the law. Con- 
vinced of the force of this argument, the Galatians had come to regard 
Paul as their enemy (Gal. 5:11), because he was endeavoring to keep 
them in the lower stage. 

(20) The marvelous powers, 3 : 25. Paul undoubtedly believed in 
the communication of superhuman powers to many of his converts. 
He therefore appeals to the memory of the Galatians' own experience, 
not needing to state the facts in detail, and asks them if, after having 
thus experienced the power of the Spirit, they are seeking a more per- 
fect stage of Christian life through physical ceremonies and acts. 

(21) The teaching of Paul. In succeeding sections an attempt 
will be made, not to discuss Paul's doctrines from a theological and 
philosophical point of view, but to determine historically what thoughts 
and feelings Paul's words aroused in the Galatians. We shall thus be 

'See the Biblical World, July, 1898, pp. S4-5 ; August, pp. 1 17-19; September, 
pp. 204-6. 
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helping to form a judgment as to what Christianity accomplished in the 
Roman world during the first century. 

(22) The message to the Galatians. Paul had set before the Gala- 
tians from the first the spiritual life as the perfect Christianity, and his 
method had been to set forth openly before their eyes Jesus Christ 
crucified. In so doing he had stepped onto a new plane in the devel- 
opment of thought, and his gospel to this effect had been always the 
same, whether in preaching to the Galatians or rebuking Peter. The 
idea had come to Paul through revelation, and his mind was undoubt- 
edly recalling the circumstances of his conversion. When he saw that 
he was a sinner before the law, he entered upon a new life through his. 
belief in Jesus as the living God. Had he been able to attain through 
law this new life, Christ's death would have been useless. Paul was 
himself the living proof to the Galatians of the truth of this gospel. 
Those who would be saved must go through the same process, first 
through law, being conscious of sin, then actually experiencing the 
power of faith in Christ to lead them into a new life. To reverse this 
process, as the Galatians were endeavoring to do, would be irrational, 
and their experience of the spirit would be in vain and useless, and 
perhaps a positive disadvantage to them. 

(23) Sons of Abraham, 3 : 6-9. The process of becoming sons of 
Abraham through faith would certainly be understood by the Galatians 
as referring to the legal process of adoption. Such a process has to 
be understood, not merely in the light of Roman law, but according to 
the Greek modification of that law. This modification, as expressed in 
the terminology of Syria, would be that the heir is the son, that the 
family of the deceased lives on in the heirs. Especially does the 
adopted heir succeed to all the religious obligations and position of 
the deceased. Conversely he who succeeds to the religious position of 
any man is his son. This Greek idea is used by Paul. He who suc- 
ceeds to the faith of Abraham is the son of Abraham. Abraham's 
faith could not be attained in any other way than through becoming 
his son. Such a thought (as found in 3 : 7) is abhorrent to Hebrew 
feeling, and shows how far Paul was removed from the way of Jewish 
thinking. 

Professor Ramsay has here contributed something of importance in his treatment 
of adoption. It cannot be denied there is much to be said in favor of such a view, 
but as a matter of interpretation we are obliged to dissent from it. The argument of 
Paul in the third chapter, so far from being un-Jewish, seems to be thoroughly rabbin- 
cal. The promise was made to Abraham and his seed, that is, Christ. Believers, 
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becoming, as they do, one with Christ, become one with the seed of Abraham, and are 
therefore his sons and heirs. Nothing could be simpler than Paul's formal argu- 
ment in this particular. But here, as always, a purely formal argument is supple- 
mented by one which is real and essential to Christianity. For in the process of 
becoming thus formally the sons of Abraham men have become the sons of God. 
However much light an archaeological discussion of adoption may throw upon the 
thought in Romans, it seems unrelated to this portion of the thought of Paul in Gala- 
tians. 

S. M. 



The Lord's Supper under a New or an Old Aspect. — The pri- 
mary associations connect the Lord's Supper with the Passover, but it 
is also connected with other early religious usages in Israel, and above 
all with the ancient custom, found also among the Egyptians, Chinese, 
and Romans, of making offerings for the dead. Such offerings were 
certainly in use among the Jews until the exile, and probably after the 
return (Hab. 9:4; Deut. 26 : 14 ; Jer. 16 : 6 ; Ezek. 24 : 17, 22 ; Ecclus. 
7:33: 3°: J 8)- Among Semitic peoples there is always some sense 
of a bond of fellowship formed between persons who share a common 
meal. The "offerings for the dead" were acts of communion intended 
to cement friendships with the dead. The relation of this custom to 
the Lord's Supper is at once apparent, and it gives meaning to Mark 
14 : 19, where Jesus speaks of drinking the wine in the kingdom of 
God. Some confirmation of this view of the Supper may be seen in 
the fact that in the fourth century it was celebrated at the graveside. 
Yet such a view must always be subsidiary to that which joins the Sup- 
per to the Paschal feast. — E. P. Boys-Smith, in the Expository Times, 
September, 1898. 

The Book of Job. — Omitting chaps. 32-37, as a probable addi- 
tion, we have in chaps- 3-42 the controversy in which Job silences his 
three friends and is, in turn, silenced by God. The subject of the 
controversy is the reason for Job's sufferings, his friends maintaining 
that they result from Job's sins, Job himself showing that the wicked 
are sometimes prosperous, and that there is great disparity between his 
character and his condition. But though their position is destroyed, 
the positive explanation of Job's sufferings is still lacking. Even in 
God's answer the difficulty is not met, though Job is reduced from 
pride to humility. The prologue also fails to answer the question in 
considering that his sufferings are to test and prove his righteousness, 
for (1) the epilogue contains no reference to such a test, and (2) 
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prologue and epilogue are not at one with the body of the poem in 
their presentation of Job's attitude. For in the poem Job is hardly a 
perfect man. These phenomena lead to the following theory as to the 
origin of the book : There was current a story of Job, including for 
substance our prologue and epilogue, with something between them 
differing from our chaps. 3-42. This lost material represented the 
sufferings of Job as a test of his piety, and the attitude of Job was one 
of submission. This story was taken up by the poet who wrote our 
present Job. His chief effort is not to set forth Job's perfection, but 
the great moral problem of suffering on the part of good men. But 
he cannot wholly solve his problem, though sure of two things : (1) 
the superficial orthodoxy of the three friends is wrong, and (2) the 
right attitude for the sufferer is one of humble submission. He could 
not go farther, because in his age there was no complete explanation 
attainable. Possibly the germ of such an explanation lies in 19:26, 
27. Further, the answer, though intellectually imperfect, is spiritually 
sufficient, and in the process to which Job is submitted the perfect 
loyalty of the prologue is tested and tempered by discipline. — Francis 
Brown, in The Outlook, September 17, 1898. 

The Confession of Nathaniel, John 1:45-49. — The expression 
"king of Israel" is a simple Jewish Messianic designation. It is so 
used by Nathaniel, who, with Simeon and the author of the seventeenth 
of the Psalms of Solomon, probably belonged to the "devout" people. 
But his confession does not imply that he had an adequate appreciation 
of Messiahship as Jesus conceived it. There is no contradiction between 
such an early confession and that of Peter later. Nathaniel confessed 
at once a Lord who seemed to fit his ideas, little knowing the questions 
and perplexities which were in store for him. Peter spoke from a long 
fellowship with a master who contradicted many cherished hopes, but 
was none the less a Messiah. The two confessions differ as to the utter- 
ances of simple hope and of at least partial knowledge. — Rush Rhees, 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1898, Vol. XVII, Part I. 



